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The  other  day,  tired  of  the  “eternal  drudgery” 
of  America,  tired  of  things  as  they  are  and  of 
things  that  I have  always  known,  I deter- 
mined to  leave  them  all  and  seek  pastures  new. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  I had  crossed  the  United  States, 
sailed  over  the  Pacific  and  stepped  once  more  on 
American  soil,  though  this  time  in  a tropic  clime.  So 
great  is  the  power  of  hooks  and  letters,  aided  by  a 
bit  of  imagination! 

To  the  seaside  I took  my  way  aeross  the  city, 
arriving  at  the  Mary  J.  Johnston  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Manila,  just  in  time  for  the  Sunday  evening 
vesper  service  on  the  lawn.  Here,  sitting  on  the 
grass  or  perched  on  the  sea-wall,  were  gathered  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  Led  by  some  of  the 
nurses  they  sang  hymns  and  listened  to  Bible  sto- 
ries quite  after  the  fashion  of  children  on  the  Ameri- 
can soil  of  New  England.  But  there  the  resemblancg 
ended.  Such  a different  group  of  children  they 
were!  A New  England  mother  would  scarcely  let 
her  child  step  out  of  his  own  bedroom  wearing  as 
few  or  as  ragged  garments  as  most  of  these  young- 
sters had  on — but  climate  and  custom  combine  to 
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aid  the  Filipina  mother  in  her  disinclination  to 
worry  about  the  clothing  of  her  offspring. 

Into  the  hospital  I went  and  there  I heard  stories 
that  were  like  fairy  tales,  and  the  dragon  was  not 
always  lacking — the  dragon  of  poverty  and  su- 
perstition. There  was  little  Mariano,  for  instance. 
Poor  little  Mariano,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
when  he  was  only  three  months  old,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Parish  as  a Christmas  gift. 

His  girl-mother  had  been  too  poor  to  buy  milk 
and  he  had  been  “boarded  around”  among  poverty- 
stricken  neighbors  until  one  of  them  brought  him 
to  the  hospital.  He  was  starved  and  he  had  all 
sorts  of  afflictions — bad  eyes  and  fevers  and  coughs 
and  eruptions — and  for  weeks  it  seemed  as  though 
he  could  not  live. 

But  when  he  began  to  gain,  lung  power  and  ap” 
petite  came  together — and  woe  to  the  nurse  who 
did  not  bring  his  food  when  he  thought  it  was  due! 
Then  he  learned  to  laugh  and  to  kick  up  his  feet 
and  to  admire  his  hands,  and  he  became  a real  baby, 
though  for  a while  he  was  a very  skinny  and  wrin- 
kled one. 

He  was  the  ruler  of  all  he  surveyed,  but  Dr. 
Parish  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  near-spoiling  that 
he  received  from  the  nurses  (for  he  was  a most  win- 
some ruler)  they  always  imagined  that  he  looked 
wistfully  at  the  occupants  of  the  other  cots  when 
their  mothers  came  daily  to  see  and  pet  them.  Poor 
little  Mariano!  And  yet,  happy  little  Mariano, 
saved  from  the  life  of  suffering  that  would  have  been 
his  had  there  been  no  Christian  hospital  there. 

And  telling  of  him  makes  me  think  of  the  baby 
ward  of  the  hospital.  That  ward  is  certainly  a 
howling  success!  It  is  a most  fascinating  place, 
with  its  rows  of  little  brown  babies.  But  alas! 
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Before  I had  seen  them  lialf  enough  tlie  cliorus  of 
hunger  drove  me  out. 

I took  a look  into  the  otlier  wards  and  the  milk 
station  and  the  dispensary  and  the  kindergarten 
for  the  little  ones  of  the  neighborhood.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  their  Christmas  tree,  of  which  they 
told  me.  They  had  a pine  tree  set  up  on  the  lawn 
with  the  space  around  it  roped  off,  for  the  number 
of  guests  had  to  be  limited  by  the  number  of  gifts 
that  could  be  supplied,  and  packages  do  not  travel 
well  or  fast  in  war  time.  The  number  of  children 
in  that  part  of  Manila  does  not  seem  to  be  limited 
by  anything,  and  it  nearly  broke  Dr.  Parish’s  heart 
to  shut  any  of  them  out — but  what  could  she  do.’ 
She  said  it  was  a beautiful  sight:  the  tide  high,  the 
sun  setting,  the  children  gathered  around  the  tree, 
fringed  by  several  hundred  lookers-on,  and  the  hos- 
pital windows  filled  with  patients  and  convalescents. 
.\s  they  told  me  about  it,  I did  not  wonder  that  chil- 
dren and  parents  and  nurses  all  love  the  doctors 
and  nurses  who  fairly  live  for  them. 

I was  much  interested  in  one  of  the  child  patients, 
Eriberta,  the  six-year-old  daughter  of  a native  pas- 
tor from  the  provinces.  She  is  a bright,  happy  child, 
but  she  has  had  some  difficulties  in  the  hospital  be- 
cause there  are  only  two  or  three  nurses  who  can 
speak  her  dialect.  While  I was  standing  near,  the 
nurse  brought  in  her  lunch  tray  and  (though  she 
did  not  speak  the  child's  dialect)  made  it  plain  that 
she  must  begin  eating  at  once. 

Eriberta  evidently  made  some  protest  and  then 
she  burst  out  crying. 

“What  is  the  matter.’"  asked  Dr.  Parish. 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  the  nurse.  “I  cannot 
understand  her,  but  she  cries  over  every  meal.” 

The  doctor  sent  for  one  of  the  nurses  who  spoke 
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the  child’s  dialect.  She  soothed  the  little  one  and 
finally  found  out  her  trouble — and  what  do  you 
suppose  it  was.^  The  nurse  always  hurried  her  up 
about  her  meals  and  never  let  her  wait  to  say  grace! 

The  poor  little  thing  was  afraid  her  father  would 
be  very  angry  if  he  knew  she  ate  without  praying; 
for  at  home,  she  said,  if  one  of  the  children  objected 
to  praying  before  he  ate,  he  had  to  go  without  food. 

Somehow,  I don’t  seem  to  remember  ever  having 
heard  of  an  American  child’s  refusing  to  eat  without 
stopping  to  pray,  when  he  was  told  to  hurry! 

They  told  me  of  a patient  who  had  died  the  day 
before,  of  Bright’s  disease.  One  day  she  told  her 
Filipina  nurse  that  she  knew  she  was  going  to  die, 
and  she  was  so  afraid.  She  had  again  and  again 
prayed  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  and  her  sisters 
had  paid  for  a special  mass  for  her  soul,  but  she  was 
still  afraid.  And  oh,  so  pitifully  she  said,  “I  think 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a woman’s 
religion  if  she  is  afraid  to  die!” 

The  nurse  seized  every  opportunity  to  tell  her 
about  Jesus  and  his  sacrifice  and  victory,  and  of  her 
own  peace  and  joy  of  heart,  always  ending  by  say- 
ing, “Jesus  loves  you.”  One  day  the  patient  under- 
stood and  believed  and  her  fear  vanished! 

Only  the  next  day  the  end  grew  near.  When  her 
husband  and  sister  were  summoned  they  asked  if 
they  might  bring  a priest  to  prepare  her  to  die. 
The  nurse  said  they  might,  but  it  was  not  necessary, 
for  she  had  made  her  peace  with  God;  the  priest 
could  do  no  harm,  but  he  could  do  no  good. 

He  came  and  said  Latin  prayers  and  applied  his 
unctions,  while  she  slept  peacefully  on  to  the  end. 
It  all  made  no  difference  to  her,  for  she  had  found 
her  Intercessor. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  the  story  of  old  Brigida  as 
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they  told  it  to  me.  1 saw  lier  lying  in  her  bed  with 
a broken  arm  that  refused  to  mend,  but  with  such 
an  illumined  face!  When  I asked  her  why  she 
was  so  happy  she  said,  “Because  my  nurse  has 
taught  me  the  way  to  Jesus.’’ 

It  seems  that  she  and  her  family  went  to  .\ntipolo 
to  worship,  one  day.  That  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Manila,  and  is  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Peace  and  Good  Voyages,  the  most  popular 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Islands. 

Poor  Brigida  was  seventy  years  old  and  rather 
tottery  (seventy  is  much  older  in  the  Philippines 
than  in  America)  and  she  fell  and  broke  the  bone  of 
her  upper  arm.  For  eight  days  she  was  carted 
around  from  one  relative  to  another  till  at  last  one 
brought  her  to  the  hospital. 

“Why  didn’t  you  ask  the  Virgin  to  heal  you.’’’ 
the  doctor  asked  her. 

“Oh,  I did,  many  times,”  she  answered,  “but  the 
Virgin  paid  no  attention  to  me  and  I had  no  money 
to  give  her.” 

The  poor  old  woman  was  put  to  bed  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  she  could  be  with  splints  and  an- 
tiseptics and  anodynes,  and  she  soon  began  to  im- 
prove; but  they  said  her  face  was  always  sad  and 
discouraged  and  hard. 

When  they  were  dressing  the  wound  day  by  day 
(and  it  must  have  hurt  terribly)  they  could  hear 
her  saying,  over  and  over,  under  her  breath,  “Jesv, 
Jose,  Maria;  Jesn,  Jose,  Maria!”  and  often  she 
prayed  to  the  Virgin  for  help.  One  day  her  nurse 
said,  “Brigida,  only  Jesus  can  help  you.  Won’t 
you  let  me  tell  you  about  him  and  read  the  Bible  to 
you.’”  At  first  her  face  brightened,  but  then  it 
darkened  again  and  she  refused  very  positively. 
The  j)riest  had  told  them  that  the  Bible  was  bad  for 


common  people  and  she  did  not  dare  let  the  nurse 
read  it  for  fear  he  would  be  angry. 

The  cheery  little  Filipina  nurse  persisted  and 
finally  Brigida  let  her  have  her  way.  .\fter  that, 
whenever  she  had  a chance,  she  would  sit  by  the 
bed  and  talk  and  read  and  pray  in  Brigida’s  own 
language.  It  wasn't  very  long  before  .Joseph  and 
Mary  were  not  mentioned  in  her  prayers,  because 
she  had  found  .Jesus  and  he  was  sufficient  for  her 
need. 

They  said  it  was  wonderful  how  quickly  her  face 
changed — how  it  brightened  and  softened.  When 
J saw  her  there  was  not  a trace  of  hardness  left, 
but  she  looked  so  peaceful  and  happy  and  glorified! 
Jt  is  a wonderful  thing  to  heal  people's  souls  like 
that,  even  though  their  bodies  cannot  be  healed — 
like  Brigida’s. 

J had  seen  enough  for  one  afternoon,  and  when  J 
found  myself  again  at  my  desk,  with  the  spell  re- 
moved and  everyday  paper  and  pencils  and  type- 
writer before  me,  J said  to  myself,  “.\merican  girls 
and  women  ought  to  know  about  little  Eriberta  and 
old  Brigida,  and  how  the  Christian  Filipina  nurse 
careth  not  only  for  the  physical  comfort  of  her 
patients  but  for  their  souls’  healing  as  well.”  The 
pencil  flew  and  the  typewriter  clicked — and  here  is 
the  story. 
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